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A 


STATE 


REPRESENTATION, ©. 


_—__————_. n 


HE propoſal which Mr. Pitt offered to 
Parliament in the Year 1785, for reform- 
ing the Repreſentation of the People of Eng- 
land, was the reſult of much previous agitation 
of that ſubject in General Meetings of the 
County of Vork and other conſiderable Diſtricts; 
and during that popular diſcuſſion the propri- 
ety of the meaſure had appeared evident, from 
the pernicious conſequences of the War with 
America, which Miniſters, truſting to- a cor- 
rupt Influence in Parliament, had dared to con- 
tinue, long after the ſenſe of the Public had 
been moſt unequivocally declared againſt it. 
It may juſtly appear ſurpriſing, therefore, that 
4 propoſal, from its intrinſic importance ſo truly 
intereſting, brought forward under circum- 


ſtances ſo deciſive of its expediency, by a Mi- 


niſter, who is undoubtedly one of the ableſt 
Men of his age, and who at that moment was 
the Idol of the Public, ſhould be heard with ſo 
little attention, and fall ſo quickly into oblivion, 
that the deſign and drift of his Propoſitions 
feem now to require illuſtration. The truth is 
perhaps, that the Nation which had been ex- 

7 + aſperated 


3 


aſperated by the miſconduct of former Miniſters 
and the palpable corruption of Parliament, which 


had felt itſelf degraded as a great Poli. 


tical Power, and nearly ruined by that Civil 
War, was eager to enjoy the bleſlings of Peace, 
without much adverting to the means of future 
ſecurity. The New Miniſters were eſteemed 
friendly to the Liberty of the People, and Peace 
and CEconomy in the expenditure of Public 
Money were the profeſſed principles on which 
their Adminiſtration was commenced.—From 
theirvirtueand wiſdom, it wasexpectedby many, 
that theevil conſequences which unavoidably flow 
from the corrupt principle of our Government, 
would be mitigated as much as poflible, and the 


work of Reformation, it was therefore thought 


might well be poſtponed to ſome future ſeaſon, 
when the neceſſity for it would be more urgent. 
A conſiderable part of the Nation undoubtedly 


heard the propoſal with averſion ; becauſe 


it aimed to deſtroy their ill- acquired and un- 
conſtitutional power ; and by them it would 
be willingly conſigned to oblivion as a project 
which they hoped never to ſee revived; by 
ſome it was lighted becauſe it came from a Mi- 
niſter whom they diſapproved ; by others 
it was diſregarded becauſe they thought it 
not ſufficiently extenſive; and many who ap- 
proved the general principle, on which it was 
propoſed to reform the Repreſentation ; yet for 
want of having a ſtatement of the ſeveral par- 
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ticular articles of the Plan, diſtinctly laid before 


their eyes, were too indolent to examine it 
with ſufficient attention to obtain * exact 


comprehenſion of it. 


That a propoſal of ſuch great importance to 
the Peace and Liberty of the Nation, might 
neither be miſunderſtood nor thrown afide and 
forgotten, it was much wiſhed ſoon after it had 
been rejected by Parliament, that the Miniſter 
himſelf would produce to the Public, the Heads 
of the Bill, and a particular ſtatement of the 
Improvements intended by it. For reaſons 
which may be conceived to have much force 
at that moment, and to be perfectly conſiſtent 
with a ſincere intention to produce ſuch Papers 
at ſome future time, it, is probable that the 
Publication alluded to, was poſtponed. From 
him it would have come forth with the greateſt 
propriety, and with the moſt powerful effect. — 
But ſince an authentic Publication, ſpecifying 
diſtinctly the particular changes which on the 
principles of his Plan were intended, or pro- 
bably would have been effected in the Repre- 
ſentation of the People of England, ſeems 
not now to be reaſonably expected from Mr. 
Pitt, I truſt the taſk may be undertaken by ano- 
ther perſon with propriety, and poſſibly, not 
without ſome bencficial effect. It is neceſſary, 
however, that the Reader ſhould be appriſed, 
that the following ſtatement of improvements 


in our Repreſentation on the principles pro- 


poſed by Mr. Pitt, is not an authentic com- 
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munication of a Paper drawn by Him, and 
publiſhed either with his conſent, or without 
it; it is only a Statement of changes, which, 
on thoſe principles, poſſibly might have taken 
place, and that Statement has been minutely 
drawn out, and adapted to the ſuppoſed popula- 
tion of the kingdom, merely from the Editor's 
recollection of thoſe principles, as generallyſtated 


in Mr. Pitt's Speech to Parliament, and in the 


printed Explanation of them, which had been 


ſeen and approved by Mr. Pitt, and with his con- 


ſent ſubmitted by the Editor, to the conſidera- 
tion of a Public Meeting as a faithful ſummary of 
the meaſures intended; and though the Editor 
will not aſſert that che diſtributions of Mem- 
bers to the ſeveral Counties here pointed out, 

are exactly in the ſame proportion as they would 
have been propoſed by Mr. Pitt,. or that on his 
principles. various other diftributions may not 
be pointed out, which may appear better and 


more convenient; yet the ſtatement here given, 


having been made from an authentic liſt of 


Houſes throughout the Kingdom, which was 
laid before the Houſe of Commons, in the year 


1781, he flatters himſelf it will be found fuffi- 
ciently accurate to anſwer the purpoſe intended; 


which was to convince the Public from a parti- 


cular view of the probable operations of the 
Bill in queſtion, that a Political Reform on thoſe 
principles would be of infinitely greater value, 
than the major part of the Community ſeems 


to 


* * , 
* * * -- 
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to have thought; and poſſibly to convince the 
moſt ardent Reformers, that although Juſtice *. 
and the more extended expectations of the 
People may now render ſome additional 
improvements expedient, reſpecting the en- 
largement of the Right of Suffrage, and the 
comprehenſion of the People of Scotland, yet 
thoſe improvements ought to be ſuch as would 
accord with the general views of the Plan in 
queſtion, and indeed would not be deviations from 
that Plan, but only a more complete application 
of its principles to the actual circumſtances 
of the caſe. The particular improvements 
which the more expanded ideas of the People 
ſeem to require, which would be agree- 
able to the rules of juſtice, and would accord 
well with the regulations before propoſed, will 
be annexed to the following | 

STATE of the REPRESENTATION of the 
PEOPLE. of ENGLAND, as it might have 


been improved on the principles of Mr. PIT T's 
Plan, in the Year 1785. 


ꝶ1ꝗ———ꝛ—- —_—_—_—_— 


Counties, Number of County Number of Members 
Members added. t each County, 

Bedfordſhire, I 3 | 
Berkſhire, I 3 
Buckinghamſhire, I 3 
Cambridgeſhire, I 3 
Cheſhire, 1 3 
Cornwall, 1 3 
Cumberland, I * 

; Derbyſhire, I os. + 

; Devonſhire, 3 5 

% Dorſetſhire, 1 3 

1 Durham, Y 


Eſſex, 


1 — 4 So. 


6 © 7 


Counties. © Number of County Number of Members 
Members added, to each County, 
Eſſex, 


Glouceſterſhire, 
Hampſhire, 
Herefordſhire, 
Hertfordſhire, 
Huntingdonſhire, 
Kent, 
Lancaſhire, 
Leiceſterſhire, 
Lincolnſhire, 
Middleſex, 
Monmouthſhire, 
Norfolk, 
Northumberland, 
Nottinghamſhire, 
Northamptonſhire, 
Oxfordfhire, 
Rutlandſhire, 
Shropſhire, 
Somerſetſnire, 
| Staffordſhire, 

| Suffolk, 
[| Suſſex, 
' Surry, 
Warwickſhire, 
| | Weſtmorland, 

| 

; 

| 
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Wiltſhire, 
Worceſterſhire, 


is Weſt Riding, 4 
. Yorkſhire, 7 North Riding, 3 

| Eaſt Riding, 2 
Total 67 


Members added to the Metropolis. 


| 
| | 

i Marybone, Pancras, &c. 2 
| | Weſtminſter, 2 

Southwark, I 


a 
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Members granted to four great Unrepreſented 
Towns. 


Birmingham, 
Mancheſter, 
She ffi eld, 

| Leeds, 


ow | wv 0 W 


Members 
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Members 70 be choſen by Popular Election in 10 
Cities and Towns, at preſent deprived of that 
Right by their reſpective Corporations, 


Bath, 


2 

Buckingham, 2 
Bury, 2 
Tiverton, 2 
Scarborough, 2 
P ortſmouth, 2 
Saliſbury, 2 
Wincheſter, 2 
Dartmouth, 2 
Plymouth, 2 
20 


RECAPITULATICN. 


| Members. 
Total addition to England for Counties, 67 
To the Metropolis, - ” - 5 
To great Unrepreſented Towns, + - 8 
Addition by Popular Elections in 10 Cities 
and Tawns, at preſent deprived of that 20 
privilege by their reſpective Corporations, 
Total addition to the popular Repreſentation, 100 


For which would be wanted the abolition of 40 Rotten Bo- 


roughs, &c. to avoid increafing the number of the Houſe of 
Commons. | 


To this great advantage, it was propoſed to add another of no 
ſmall importance, by augmenting the Conſtituent Body, nearly 
with the addition of 100,000 Voters ; to be effected by imparting 
the right of voting to Copyholders, to certain Unrepreſented Free- 
holders, and alſo to decent Houſeholders in the Metropolis, in four 
great unrepreſented Towns, and in ten Cities and Towns in 
which the Right of Election was intended to be thrown open. 
It this Plan had been accepted by Parliament, means had been 


thought of for gradually weeding out all the little Boroughs not 


containing 300 Houſes. 


State 


Dk 
STATE or ADDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS 
Suggeſted in the Year 1793. 


— — — 


THE moſt obvious and neceflary addition 
to Mr. Pitt's Plan is, that it ſhould be ex- 
tended to the Repreſentation of the People of 
Scotland; in ſuch a manner, as to remove that 
degrading exception by which ſix of the Coun- 
ties of Scotland are reduced to alternate Re- 
preſentation ; to place Edinburgh and ſome 
other principal Cities, in reſpe& of their 
repreſentative importance on a footing of equa- 
lity with the great Towns of England; and to 
regulate Elections in Scotland by the ſame 
general rules to which they are ſubject in Eng- 
land. 

Another neceſſary addition to that Plan ſeems 
to be, the extenſion of the Right of Suffrage 
to all decent Houſeholders throughout Great- 
Britain. 

By theſe regulations the following COUN- 
TIES of SCOTLAND would receive an addi- 
tion of THREE MEMBERS]; ſo that each of 
thoſe Counties would be conſtantly reprevemtodt 
by ONE MEMBER. 


Countice, County Members. Addition, Number of County 


Mem. in Scotland. 
Caithneſsſhire, y'+Y 
Cromartyſhire, 8 
Kinroſsſhire, 1 
Buteſhire, 29 3 
Clackmannanſhire, x | 
Nairnſhire 1 
Other Counties 27 J 33 


The 
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The following CITIES and TOWNS of SCOT- 
4 LAND would receive an addition of SEVEN 
| MEMBERS, v1z. 


1 Total 
4 Cities and Towns. Members added to Total addition. Num. of Mem. 
5 Cities & Towns. for Cities & Towns 
1 in Scotland. 

, 4 Edinburgh, 1 

5 Glaſgow, 2 i 

4 Aberdeen, 2 7 
” Dundee, 1 
1 Paiſley, “ 1 
4 Preſent number of Members 22 
i for Cities and Towns, S — 


Total Repreſentation of Scotland, 55 


i 


The Elections which at preſent are confined 
to a few Members of a Corporation in each of 
the following Towns of England, by theſe re- 
gulations would become Popular Elections, viz. 


Addition of Conſtitutional Members 
by Popular Elections it four 


Marlborough, . Towns of England. 

Launceſton, 8 
Poole, 1 . 
Thetford, | 


By theſe regulations, alſo, the Body of Conſtituents in 
England, on any reaſonable definition of the Perſons meant 
by“ decent Houſeholders” would receive an addition pro- 
bably, -not ſhort of 150,000 Voters. The ſame regula- 
tions adding to the preſent Electors in Scotland, Free- 
holders and Copyholders of 40 ſhillings value, and decent 
Houſeholders would probably increaſe the Conſtituent 
Body there by an augmentation of nearly 100.000 Voters. 
The total augmentation of Voters by theſe regulations 


throughout Great-Britain, would be nearly 250,000 Ad- 
ditional Voters. 


4 It might not be improper, perhaps, to annex to Paiſley ſome of 
& | the ſmall Unrepreſented Burghs in its neighbourhood, to- take a part 
an Election for Repreſentatives of that Town. The ſmall ſhare of 
4 the Repreſentation at preſent enjoyed by Glaſgow, Aberdeen and 
2 Dundee, would devolve upon the other Burghs with which they are 
connected and increaſe their ſhare, 

JOINT 


| 
| 


„ 
JOINT RECAPITULATION. 


By Mr. PITT” s PLAN enlarged in the manner 
here ſtated. WR: 


County Members. 
The Repreſentation of the Counties of | 
England would be increaſed to 147 
That of Wales would remain - 13 
That of Scotland wouid be increaſed t 33 
Total County Repreſentation of Great- ? 
Britain would be - 192 


Men bers for Cities and 
Towns England. 
The Repreſentation of the Cities and * 4 
Towns of England would be diminiſhed 
by the abolition of forty of the moſt ob- 
noxious Boroughs by voluntary ſurren- 
der ; but that of the Towns in Wales 
would remain the ſame; and the right | 
of being repreſented by eight Members 
would be granted to four Unrepreſented + 354 
Towns; and the right of being repre- 
ſented by five Members would be grant- 
ed to certain Diſtricts of the Metropolis 
of England : the Repreſentation of the 
Cities and Towns of England and Wales 


would therefore be * 

That of the Cities and Towns of Scot- * 
land would be increaſed to - 5 | 
The total Repreſentation of the Cities 5 * 

and Towas of Great- Britain would be 37 
Members for Great 
. | Britain. 
The total Repreſentation of the Coun- 
ties, Cities, and Towns of Great- 68 
Britain, by adding ten Members to s 
Scotland would be - 


Or, if diminiſhing the relative proportion 


of the Engliſh Repreſentation to that of Scot- 


land, ſhould be thought leſs objectionable than 


adding to the preſent number of the Houſe of 
Commons, 


* 5 
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Commons, the inconvenience might be avoided 


by the farther abolition of five obnoxious Bo- 
roughs, by voluntary ſurrender, to be obtained 
by purchaſe, as was propoſed by Mr. Pitt. 

To ſecure the execution of this enlarged 
Plan, it is propoſed that the regulation for 
granting ten Members to the Diſtrict of Mary- 
bone and Pancras, to Birmingham, Mancheſter, 
Sheffield and Leeds, and alſo three to the fix 
Counties of Scotland which are under alternate 
Repreſentation, and ſeven to Edinburgh, Glaſ- 
gow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Pailley, ſhould 
take place at the next General Election : and 
that a liſt of all the Counties of England, 
reckoning each of the Ridings of Yorkſhire as 
a County, ſhould be formed by lot, and when 
any Borough ſhould have ſurrendered its Fran- 
chiſe in the manner already ſtated, the ſhare of 
Repreſentation ſo ſurrendered ſhould be trans- 
ferred to the County or Riding, the name of 
which may ſtand firſt upon the liſt ſo formed 
and ſo to the next upon the liſt progreſſively 
till the whole transfers deſigned for the Coun- 
ties may have been made. The City of Weſt- 
minſter and the Borough of Southwark, might 
either be claſſed in this liſt in the ſame manner 
as the Counties, or might be placed at the end of 
it, as the laſt Diſtricts to which the intended Trans- 
fer ſhould be made: and ſtill more to promote 
the ſpeedy execution of this Plan, it ſeems expedi- 
ent that 100,000), be added to the ſum of onemil- 


lion 


lion, propoſed tobe ſet apart for thepurchaſeof ob- 
noxious Boroughs, in order, that out of the ſaid 
= 100,000). ten ſums of ten thouſand pounds each 
may be added to ten ſums of twenty thouſand 
pounds each, as was originally propoſed for the ſaid 
purchaſe; and the united ſums, with their ac- 
cumulations of intereſt, reſpectively may be 
paid to the firſt ten Boroughs which ſhall fur- 
render their obnoxious. Franchiſes. In pur- 
ſuance of theſe ideas, it is to be underſtood, 
that no Transfer of the privilege of Repreſen- 
tation would be wanted, on account-of the ten 
Members propoſed to be added tothe Counties, 
Cities, and Towns of Scotland; that from the 
five Boroughs which ſhould firſt have ſurren- 
j dered that privilege, a transfer of their ſhare 
= in the Repreſentation would be eſteemed to 
| have been made in advance, to the unrepre- 
| ſented diſtrict of Marybone, &c. and to the 
| great Unrepreſented Towns of Birmingham, 
i Mancheſter, Sheffield, and Leeds; and that the 
| ſhares in the Repreſentation of thirty-five Bo- 
roughs remaining to be disfranchiſed as afore- 
| © fſaid, would be directed by Parliament to be 
1 transferred to the ſeveral Counties or Ridings 
of England, to the City of Weſtminſter, and to 
the Borough of Southwark, in the order it: 


| ( 36 ) 


Which their names might ſtand in a liſt formed L 
in the manner preſcribed, till the whole trans- - 
fers intended had been completely made : and 9 


I it would be neceſſary that certain Perſons, being 
partly 


( 27 ) 

partly Members of the Houſe of Commons, and 
partly private individuals, ſhould: be appointed 
with authority to act in this caſe, as Com- 
miſſioners or Truſtees for the Public; that the 
ſums of money wanted for the ſeveral pur- 
chaſes which have been propoſed, with the 
growing intereſt of the ſame, ſhould be veſted 
in them, and that they ſhould have full power 
to treat with all Perſons intereſted in any Bo- 
rough or Boroughs not containing 400 houſes, 
and to agree with them, or the majority of 
them upon terms for the purchaſe of the ſur- 
render of their privilege of Repreſentation, and 
finally to complete the ſaid purchaſe : the com- 
pletion of which purchaſe the Commiſſioners 
aforeſaid ſhould be required within a certain 
ſhort time to be limited by Parliament, to no- 
tify to the Houſe of Commons; under whoſe 
direction the Speaker of the Houſe ſhould be 
required to give notice of the fame in the Ga- 
zette, and alſo to name the County, City or 
Town, to which the then purchaſed ſhare of 

Repreſentation was to be transferred, to 
which notice and nomination the returning 
otheer of the County, City, or Town ſo intitled 
to a ſhare of the Repreſentation which had been 
purchaſed, ſhould be bound to pay due attention, 
and to proceed to Election in ſuch manner as. 
the Law might in this caſe direct. By theſe 
proviſions, this enlarged Plan of improvements 
would be carried into immediate effect, reſpect- 
n B ing 
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ing thoſe great Unrepreſented Towns and 
Diſtricts of the Metropolis, whoſe total priva- 
tion of the fundamental right of Repreſentation 
muſt be conſidered as the moſt oppreſſive griev- 
ance ; and alſo reſpecting thoſe ſix Counties of 
Scotland which are ſubje& to alternate Re- 
preſentation, and thoſe great Cities and Towns 
of Scotland, whoſe ſhare of Repreſentation re- 
ſpectively is but an unit or the fraction of an 
unit, not enjoyed by the inhabitants at large, 


but monopolized by a few Corporators, who 


bear an almoſt imperceptible-proportion to the 
reſt. By the ſame means alſo, the Plan would 
be carried into ſpeedy, if not immediate effect, 
reſpecting the abolition of the firſt five, and 
the propoſed transfer of the Repreſentative 


Right from five more of the obnoxious 


Boroughs, to ſeveral of the Counties of Eng- 


land. And when the Plan had been thus far 


carried into execution, by the ſaid addition of 
Members to the above-mentioned Counties, 
Cities, and Towns of Scotland, and by. the 


transfer of the Right of Repreſentation from 


ten obnoxious Boroughs, to the diſtrict 


of Marybone, the four great Unrepreſented 
Towns of Birmingham, Mancheſter, Sheffield, 


and Leeds, and an adequate number of Eng- 


liſh Counties, the complete and ſpeedy accom- 
pliſhment of the whole Plan, would be indiſ- 


* ſecured. 
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STATE o MONEY © 
Wanted for the PURCHASES propoſed, 


ll. 


3 — 


For purchaſing the ſurrender of their Right of 
Repreſentation from 40 Boroughs, and the ſur- 
render of their injurious monopoly of that Right 1,000,000 
from ten Corporate Bodies, it was propoſed by _ * 
Mr. Pitt to ſet apart the ſum of 

For purchaſing the ſurrender of that injurious 
monopoly from four more Corporate Bodies, it 


— ag be proper now to ſet apart the additional 80,000 
um of — 
For ſecuring the ſpeedy execution of the Plan? * 
in the manner propoſed $00,000. 
So upon this Statement, the whole ſum wanted 120 
would be no more than 180, 0 


But if five more mag Gay ſhould be aboliſhed * 
in the ſame way, viz. proba to prevent an 
increaſe in the number ov the Houſe of Commons, : t 
the whole-ſum wanted in that caſe for the fulleſt > 1,280,000 
exccution of this rent ſyſtematical improvement 
of our National Repreſentation, in all its parts 
would not exceed 


N. B. But this is not to be confidered as the meaſure recom- 
mended, becauſe by increaſing difficulties in the execution, it 
"_ * the whole attempt abortive. 


When this ſyſtem had been fully carried into 
execution, a ſum not exceeding 100, oool. would 
be ſufficient to be ſet apart gradually to weed 
out the remaining ſmall and obnoxious Bo- 
roughs, by obtaining a voluntary ſurrender 
of their injurious Franchiſes, i in the mode which 
has been before ſtated ; in order that their ſhare 
of the Repreſentation might be transferred from 
Boroughs which were depopulated to ſuch 


great Unrepreſented Towns, as might have 
ariſen 1 in the kingdom. 
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By theſe ſafe and peaceful means, the Repre- 
ſentation of the People, having received this 
great ſyſtematical improvement, would ap- 
proach as nearly to theoretical perfection, as 
the actual circumſtances ſeem to allow, and thus 
might be prevented the relapſe of the Conſti- 
tution into that degraded ſtate in which it now 
is; and from which the affailant of the po- 
pular part of it almoſt appears to derive ſome 
plauſible pretext for his infulting denial,* that 
the Houſe of Commons ever was, or ought to 
be conſidered as a Repreſentation of the Com- 
mons: And conſiſtently with this doctrine, the 
confequence which unavoidably flows from the 
loſs or diminution of our Repreſentative Rights, 
viz. a Senate NOT SPEAKING THE WILL 
OF THE PEOPLE, or in other words, a Go- 
vernment NOT BY CONSENT, is commended 
by this Deſerter from the Caufe of Liberty, as 
a fit Government for the Britiſh Nation ; and 
the wealth to which the Nation has attained is 
.abſurdly imputed to the abuſes and uſurpations 
complained of, inſtead of being aſcribed, as it 
ought to have been, to that degree of rational 
Liberty, which is {till enjoyed under our impair- 
ed Conſtitution, and to the induſtry and patience 

of a well-deſerving People, whom thoſe abuſes 
| and uſurpations have hitherto, neither diſcou- 
raged, nor provoked beyond the bounds of mo- 
deration. Never did the ears of our Anceſtors 


* See the zd Edition of Mr. Young's pamphlet, * The Example 
of France a Warning to Britain.“ 
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viagle at hearing doctrines maintained more 
directly deſtructive of their moſt valuable 
Rights. That ſuch doctrines have been avowed 
in.the face of the Public, were alone an alarm- 
ing indication of the temper and diſpoſition of 
the times. But when publications containing 
poſitions thus hoſtile to the Conſtitution, have 
been approved by numerous Aſſociations, and 
circulated under the recommendation of the 
firſt legal Officers of the Crown, the time is 
ſurely come, when the Friends of the Conſti- 
tution in all its parts, ſhould add to their mo- 
deration activity and zeal to defend it, and 
ſhould unite by every warrantable mean at 
once to ſupport our limited Monarchy againſt 
its Republican Foes, and to maintain and ſe- 
cure that fundamental Right of Election, which 
is the Corner-Stone of our Political Edifice. 

The effect of ſuch a Reform of the Repre- 
ſentation as has been here recommended would 
be powerful indeed; it cannot however be 
thought ſufficiently efficacious if unaccompa- 
nied with other ſubſidiary meaſures, to reſtore 
our legiſlature to the purity of its ancient State. 

The farther meaſures which the Popular 
Meetings in 1780 deemed neceflary for the com- 
pletion of this purpoſe are, 

The reduction of the enormous Influence of 
the Crown : 

The repeal of the Septennial Bull ; 

AndRegulations forpreventing inconvenience 
and delay, tumult and expence at Elections. 
B 3 Without 
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Without theſe ſubſidiary meaſures, the Mem- 
bers returned to Parliament might be Men 
of reſpectable character as private Indivi- 
duals; they might be choſen by truly re- 
ſpectable communities; not one depopulated or 
dependent Borough might remain intitled to 
elect Repreſentatives, and yet, Parliament 
might be found utterly unable to perform its 
Conſtitutional Office to controul the Executive 
Power, and protect the rights and property of 
its Conſtituents. 
For till Regiſters ® of Voters have been eſta- 
bliſhed, and places of polling in ſmall diſtricts, 
in hundreds, or in pariſhes have been appointed, 
the exercife of the Right of Suffrage will con- 
tinue too troubleſome to the Voter, too ex- 
penſive to the Candidate. In the counties, 
therefore, Elections will ſeldom be conteſted ; 
compromiſe will uſually ſuperſede the choice of 
the People; and thus, under the enormous ex- 
pences permitted by the Law, even thofe found 
parts of the Repreſentation, though reinforced 


A Bill for keeping an accurate Regiſter of Voterz in the Counties, 
drawn ſome years ago by Earl Stanhope, by his ſtrenuous exertions 
and thoſe of other virtuous Friends of Liberty, was carried through 
the two Houſes of Parliament and paſſed into a Law. But in the 
very next Seſſion, before the effect of it could be tried, this ſalutary 
act on ſlight pretences, was repealed, It was afterwards propoſed to 
form a Regiſter of Voters on the ſame principle as that, on which a 
liſt of Jurors at preſent is formed, but without ſucceſs. 


+ The Freeholders of Yorkſhire have not been polled for near 60 
years. When Sir George Savile canvaſſed them in 1780, he found 
ſeveral, who never having been called to exerciſe their Elective 
Franchiſe, did not know they had a right to vote ſor more than one 


by 


Candidate. 
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by additional Members, will remain in a great 
meaſure diſabled to perform their Conſtitutional 
Functions. Till theſe and other Regulations 
of a ſimilar tendency have been eſtabliſhed, 
inconvenience and delay, diſorder and tumult, 
will alſo continue to interrupt and diſgrace the 
Poll, And till Laws wiſely ſevere have re- 
ſtored integrity to our Elections, Candidates 
will be tempted to ſecure ſucceſs by arts un- 
known in the purer ages of the Conſtitution, and 
not to be checked by Statutes, the ſanctions of 
which are too feeble to deter offenders, and un- 
wiſely pointed leſs againſt the Candidates, the rich 
eriminals who offer the bribe, than againſt the 
poor Voters by whom it may be accepted; but it is 
much tobe feared, that when fraud and corruption 
have opened toſuch Candidates the door of Parlia- 
ment, they may enter with them, and there con- 
taminate their whole Political Conduct. Other 
Members may have ſcorned to ſtoop to the arts 
alluded to; and may have engaged in the Parlia- 
mentary Duty from motives of public ſpirit ; 
and a laudable ambition to ſerve their Country; 
but while the habits of corruption are yet 
unchecked, candour cannot ſuppoſe ſuch men 
to form a majority of the ſenate, nor would 
prudence wiſh to expoſe their virtue to the 
long trial of a Septennial Parliament, to the 
varied arts of Miniſters, and their multitudi- 
nous means of ſeduction. 
To reduce this immenſe fund of corruption 
within narrower bounds, much was well done 
B4 in 
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in the ſhort Adminiſtration of Lord Rocking. 
ham, and the firſt years of the preſent Miniſters 
official power were honourably marked by mea- 
ſures ot the ſame laudable tendency. But much 
alſo was then left undone ; ſince that time new 
taxes have unavoidably increaſed the means of 
influence, and in the courſe of a long admi- 
niſtration many freſh abuſes with great proba- 
bility may be ſuppoſed to have ariſen. 
For a virtuous oppoſition to the evil exinciale 
of our Government cannot be laſting, or finally 
3 when ſupported merely by the force 
popular opinion alone, without a radical 
— of thoſe abuſes which reſpect the frame 
of Parliament itſelf. In the preſent State of our 
Government, the moſt upright Miniſter at his 
entrance into office, will have the mortiſication 
to find he cannot govern on the principles of 
his own integrity ; he muſt ſwerve from them 
or reſign his power; but power will be retained; 
the beſt official regulations will therefore be 
evaded; new means of influence will be ob- 
tained and employed; the completion of his 
Adminiſtration will be gradually affected by the 
prevailing colour of the ſyſtem with which he 
is connected; and at laſt, his conduct and cha- 
racter will be thoroughly tinged with a fallow 
and diſtempered hue, the ſymptom of that 
putridity which has ſa often rendered his pre- 
deceſſors the objects of diſguſt. But when that 
radical Reform has been accompliſhed, œcono- 
mical regulations will be found to co- operate 
with powerful effect. Official Reforms will 
then 
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then tend fill more to purify our Elections, 
and to preſerve a fairly elected Senate from the 
baneful influence of corruption. 

A ſhorter duration of Parliament alſo will them 
have the happieſt conſequences ; the Repeal of 
the Septennial Bill, will then with the greateſt 
advantage to the Public complete the ſyſtem of 
Political Renovation, and ſecure to the People 
the juſt and rational exerciſe of their Parlia- 
mentary Controul. At preſent they look back 
with envy and regret to thoſe Primitive ages 
of the Conſtitution, when nominal and frau- 
dulent votes were unknown, when their fore- 
fathers were. unpolluted by the baſe arts of 
modern Elections; when the fountain of legiſla - 
tion was pure from the taint of corruption, and 
Parhaments, were venerated and beloved, as 
the firm and incorruptible Guardians of the 
People, By reverting to the genuine prin- 
ciples of the Conſtitution, and making this 
temperate application of them to the exigencies 
of theſe times, the ſeeds of diſcontent, and diſ- 
affection may be ſtifled, the growth of a Re- 
publican party may be ſtopt, and it not delayed 
too long, the Melioration of the Conſtitution, 
in this moderate and peaceful way, may happily 
be found to be the conſummation of the oo: 
pular wiſh. - 

Againſt the Plan of Mr. Pitt thus enlarged it 
may be foreſeen that various objections will be 
urged; ſome of which will undoubtedly de- 
ſerve ſerious conſideration. But ſhould the 
penſioned Advocate of the preſent ſyſtem of 

abuſes 
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abuſes contend, that the diſcontents of the 
People are groundleſs and unreaſonable, that a 
Parliament over which they have littie regular 
influence, which has been named chiefly by 
the Crown and the Ariſtocracy, is beſt calcula- 
ted to obtain the great purpoſe of the Conſtitu- 
tion, viz. the Happineſs of the People; and 
therefore, that no R eformation is neceſſary or 
ought to be conceded; the Reader's patience 
ſhall not be wearied here by an attempt to re- 
fate palpable abſurdities. Or ſhould the more 
cautious Foe to Liberty admit that Reforma- 
tion is expedient, yet inſiſt on the inexpediency 
of the time, the fallacy of that poor evaſion, 
that frivolous but everlaſting excuſe, is too 
apparent to require detection. Or ſhould 
the uncandid Adverſary ſhift his ground, and 
change the direction of his attack from the 
plan propoſed to the Perſon who propoſed it, 
ſhould he charge the Author of this Paper 
with the mean deſign to diſparage Mr. Pitt and 
his Plan, or the malignant purpoſe to irritate 
popular diſcontent, and to excite commotion 
by ſuggeſting more extenſive propoſitions of 
Reform, than thoſe he formerly recommended; 
little previous remark ſurely can be neceſſary 
to obviate the impreſſion of thoſe expected illi- 
beralities.* The Plan of Mr. Pitt, if examined 


by 


The extreme injuſtice of Satire uſually defeats the malevolent 
purpoſe of it; and the moſt atrocious is not always the moſt 
miſchievous calumniator. The coarſely-coloured picture which( in 
the za edition of Mr. Young's late pamphlet, W 
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by theoretical rules, will certainly be found to 
fall far ſhort of perfection; it did not even aim 
to remove ſome of the groſſeſt abuſes which 
diſgrace the Britiſh Repreſentation; but it was 
a wiſe propoſal and well adapted to the State 
of Public Opinion in 1785; the guarded mo- 
deration of it evinced his ſincerity at that time; 
and if more extenſive changes had been propo- 
ſed, they would have been unauthorized by 
the previoully declared wiſh of any conſiderable 
portion of the community. But fince that 
time, the denial of redreſs, and a long pro- 
tracted diſcuſſion have produced their uſual] 
effects; upon the ſubject: of Conſtitutional 
Rights, the ideas of the Public have been ex- 
panded, and a more extenſive redreſs is ſought 
in many parts of England, and throughout 
Scotland, than Mr. Pitt's original Plan propoſed 


of France a Warning to Britain) has been held out to the Public, 
as the Portrait of the Author of this Paper, he is ſatisfied, bears 
no juſt reſemblance to his real character; he hears the moſt crj- 
minal intentions there imputed to him, and his Political Princi+ 
ples in his Accuſer's judgment, identified with thoſe of the wildeſt 
Incendiary of France, viz. MARAT,and he hears it with unaltered 
ſerenity of mind; becauſe his conſcience tells him ir Is NOT raus. 
He fears not the effect of what has been ſo vehemently urged 
againſt him in the Pamphlet in queſtion, whether in the ſhape of 
incoherent reaſoniag, of mutilated quotation, or epithets of viru- 
tent abuſe. His correſpondence, and his other Political Papers 
will ſoon be laid before the Public, and will preſent a view of his 
conduct during ſeveral years in promoting a Reformation of Par- 
UHament, and hence on furer grounds, than the fierce invectives 
of his antagoniſt, the queſtion may receive a clear deciſion, whe- 
ther he bas not acted uniformly as became a good Citizen, a 
Friend to the Peace, and to the Liberty of his Country. 


to 
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to have given. The diſcontent of the People 
under their Conftitutional Grievances, is the 
reſult of their enlarged knowledge of their 
Rights, and of the uſurpations of Miniſters 


and Peers; much has been well written, much 


has been eloquently ſpoken to demonſtrate the 
injurics the Conſtitution has ſuffered ; the fatal 
conſequences which experience proves to flow 


from that ſource, and the neceſſity for ſome 


better ſecurity for the Liberty of the People, 
have been infiſted on with equal energy by the 
wiſeſt Miniſters and the moſt unblemiſhed Pa- 
triots.—It is needlefs to inquire therefore, whe- 
ther the diſcontent of the People be owing 
more to the Parliamentary Speeches of a Pitt 
and a Savile, or to the Political Writings of a 


Burgh and a Price; to the late Revolution in 


America; or to the more recent events. in 
France. It is evident, that diſcontent exiſts, 
and that it will be our true wiſdom to allay 
that diſcontent by timely accommodation. 
The original Plan of Mr. Pitt was excellently 
contrived to effect a temperate Reform in the 
moſt amicable manner, with the conſent even 
of the Boroughs whoſe abolition was required ; 
and in it alſo Principles reſpecting the Right 
of Suffrage were laid down, the extenſion 
of which, from a few diſtricts to the kingdom 
at large, might well content the People, 
even in this more advanced ſtate of their 


ideas and expectations; provided juſtice were 
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done to our Northern Brethren, by extending 
an equitable relief to Scotland. It is neither 
wiſhed therefore to depreciate Mr. Pitt's Plan, 
nor in any material inſtance to deviate from it; 
additions to it are propoſed with a view more 
effectually to recommend the prudent and con- 
ciliatory principles of that Plan, to ſuperſede 
all hazardous propoſitions of Reform, and to 
induce the generality of the People, to acquieſce 
in a Syſtem thus enlarged; which is neither 
violent in its mode of operation, nor extreme 
in any of its principles, which would obtain the 
neceflary disfranchiſements by conſent, which 
would extend the Right of Suffrage to Men 
of ſome competent perſonal eſtate, whoſe ſhare 
in the Repreſentation would give freſh ſecu- 
rity to property; and which would finally re- 
move all the great evils complained of in the 
State of our Repreſentation, in England and 
in Scotland. s 

But any alteration in the proportion of Repre- 
ſentatives eſtabliſhedby the Act of Unionbetween 
England and Scotland, it may be thought would 
be a breach of that Union: and certainly this 
objection if well founded, would be an inſu- 
perable difficulty. But what expounder of laws 
or of treaties will maintain, that a change be- 
neficial to each of the contracting parties, and 
deſired by both would be an infringement of 
the contract? The population of Scotland 
equals at leaſt a fourth part of the population 
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ef England, their Repreſentation falls below 
the proportion of one to eleven. Scotland, 
therefore, collectively taken, is inadequately 
repreſented in the Britiſh Parliament; and the 
counties and populous cities in queſtion, have 
ſtill greater reaſon to complain of their very 
imperfect ſhare of Conſtitutional Importance. 
The addition of ten Members to theſe counties 
and cities would be a benefit to them, and to 
Scotland in general, too evident to be inſiſted 
on. And whenever the People of England and 
their Repreſentatives ſhall deem it a benefit 
to England to reſtore equitable Repreſentation 
in that larger part of the Kingdom, they will 
undoubtedly deem it advantageous even to 
themſelves, that abuſes ſhould not be ſuffered 
to remain in Scotland, to nouriſh diſcontent 
there, and to diſgrace the work of Reforma- 
tion here. At the time when the Act of Union 


was completed, to the laſting advantage of both 


Countries, the inadequacy of the portion of 
Repreſentation allowed to Scotland was leſs, 
than it now is; the ſubſequent increaſe of po- 
pulation has rendered the grievance greater, it 
is now much more ſenſibly felt, and much more 
generally complained of, than it was at the 
time of the Union, It might be difficult then 
to avoid thoſe diſgraceful defects of counties 
alternately unrepreſented, and great cities en» 
joying but the fraction of a vote, for thenomina- 
tion of a ſingle Member; but when England ſhall 

undertake 
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undertake a great ſyſtematical improvement of 
her own Repreſentation, her conduct will be 
neither generous nor prudent, if ſhe leave foul 
abuſes in that of Scotland, as nuiſances to taint 
the purity of the whole. 


The ſeeming Lover of Democracy, but in 
truth, under that appearance, the real Friend: 
of Ariſtocracy with all its uſurpations, may ob- 
ject to this enlarged Plan, as he before objected, 
to the narrower Plan of Mr. Pitt, that it is too 
favourable to Ariſtocratical Power. Even when 
applyed to that narrower Plan, the objection is 
hardly reconcileable with ſincerity on the one 
hand, or with common ſenſe on the other. 
For what Man of common ſenſe and experience, 
who is not warped by partiality from truth and 
candour, will affert, that the abolition of de- 
pendent boroughs would be no diminution of 
Ariſtocratical Power; or that the right of 
Election thrown open to the ſubſtantial houſe- 
holders in towns now ſubject to the monopoly 
of a corporation, would be no advantage to the 
People; or that the County Repreſentation is 
not more free than that of the boroughs from 
the undue influence of the Peerage? The plan 
in queſtion, without touching the juſt conſti- 
tutional Power of the Crown and the Peers, 
would have corrected many of thoſe abuſes from 
which the new and dangerous influence of both 


* See the Pamphlet of Mr. A. Dalrymple, entitled © Parlia- 
mentary Reform, as it is e improper in the HEE: State of 


this Country.“ R 
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has derived its exiſtence ; their adherents ſaw 
it diſtinctly, they united to oppoſe the propoſi- 
tion, and by their union it was defeated. But 
the objection, applyed to the more extenſive. 
plan, would be ſtill more manifeſtly futile and 
abſurd. For let it be ſuppoſed that the various 
- Changes and regulations here propoſed had been 
eſtabliſhed; and that a Parliament had been 
choſen under the influence of thoſe principles; 
and then let the Objector compare a Parliament 
fo chofen with the Parliaments we have ſeen. 
It will be impoſſible that he ſhould not perceive, 
that inſtead of an aftembly dependent on the 
Government, and a few Noble Families, we 
ſhould have a fair Houſe of Commons, the 
great majority of whom had been elected by 
the decent houſcholders, and perſons of landed 
property in the counties and great towns of the 
Kingdom, fuch Members would feel their re- 
ſponſibility to their Conſtituents ; and they 
would act with a due regard to their ſenti- 
ments and intereſt” in preference to their own 
private emolument; conſcious that the truſt re- 
poſed in them would ſoon revert to Men, whoſe 
confidence mult be preferved or their delegation 
loſt. And by thefe means operating through- 
out our improved ſyſtem of Repreſentation, 
private emolument and local intereſts would 
be overcome by the general intereſt of the 
Public, which is but the aggregate of the 
perſonal intereſts of the majority, in the dif- 
ferent ſubdiviſions of the community. 


This 
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This objection, therefore, in the ſenſe in 
which it has been combated, appears to be weak 
and ridiculous. But in fact it may have been 
the Objector's meaning only, if his meaning be 
collected from the ſingle paſſage in queſtion, 
that Mr. Pitt's Plan in 1785, would not have 
reſtored the Rights of the People ſo fully as 
they ought to be reſtored, and he may now 
admit, that in the preſent ſtate of the public 
opinion a more extenſive, but equally ſafe 
plan for the reſtoration of popular rights 
ought to be propoſed. If theſe can be the 
fentiments of the Objector alluded to, he is 
agreed with the Author of this Piece, and the 
improvements here connected with Mr. Pitt's 
plan, may poſlibly meet his approbation. | 
There is yet another ſenſe in which his ob- 
jection may be underſtood, or an opinion to 
which it may afford ſome countenance, though 
not intended or perhaps perceived by the Ob- 
jector himſelf; and it is too dangerous not to 
require ſome notice and brief refutation: viz. 
that in the event of a Reformation of Parlia- 
ment, the Public ought to expect every ſort 
and degree of Ariſtocratical Power to be beat 
down and entirely demoliſhed. To deſtroy 
the uſurped Power of Miniſters and Nobles 
in the Boroughs, &c. is a juſt and a Conſti- 
tutional, a ſafe and a practicable meaſure. But 
wholly to deſtroy the power of Men of great 
landed eſtates, or of great mercantile opulence 
were an attempt big with danger, and 3 
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ble to be eſſected without flagrant injuſtice, and 
the ruin of the Conſtitution, Opulence ever 
muſt confer influence, and even command in a 
certain degree ; all that can be juſtly or ſafely 
done for the reduction of ariſtocratical influ- 


ence muſt ſtill be ſuppoſed to have left what 


may be called THE NATURAL WEIGHT 
OF PROPERTY. | & 

In the courſe of the laſt Century the ariſto- 
cracy have gained a great acceſſion of artificial 
power, by their various fraudulent encroach- 
ments and uſurpations in the Boroughs ; while 
in the ſame period the Democracy of Great- 
Britain has acquired much additional weight 
of property, and from the great diffuſion of 
knowledge alſo is juſtly intitled to an augmen- 
tation of Political Importance. From theſe 
circumſtances and from the progreſſive increaſe 
of Taxes, and the growing, neceſſities of the 
State, it is eaſy to foreſee that the People will 
not long endure the groſs uſurpations ſo juſtly 
complained of. If all redreſs were perſeyer- 
ingly refuſed by the Great, this were a con- 
duct calculated to provoke Commotion with a 
train of terrible calamities. If nothing ſhort 
of perſonal Repreſentation would content the 
People, this were to provoke a refuſal, and to 
loſe the ſubſtance of Liberty in purſuit of the 
ſhadow of theoretical perfection; and even 
that ſhadow would be found to elude the grafp : 
Ariſtocratical ſuperiority would ſtill remain at- 
tached to ſuperior opulence; it could only be 
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deſtroyed by means abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
juſtice and the Rights of Property. Society 
was formed to protect Men in the enjoyment of 
their perſonal Rights; Society was alſo formed 
to protect Men in the enjoyment of their pro- 
perty. Each of theſe diſtindt and important 


ends of Government ought to be duly attended 


to; for want of that attention, ſometimes the 
Right of Property has been unjuſtly invaded, 
on pretences more or leſs ſpecious, for an Agra- 
rian Law, and an equal diſtribution of property, 
but much more frequently have the perſonal 
liberties of mankind been deſtroyed, from their 
exceſſive ſolicitude for the preſervation of pro- 
perty, and their indiflerence, or inſufficient 
care for their perſonal rights. Simplicity of 
manners, a nearly equal diviſion of property, 
the non-exiſtence of a great and profligate 
Capital, and other favourable circumſtances, 
many of which appear to be combined in the 
ſituation of America, may render it not ex- 
tremely difficult to form a Government per- 
fetly agreeable to the principles of Liberty, 
and yet perfectly friendly to the Rights of 
Property. If this has not been done by 
the American People, their reaſons for ſtopping 
ſhort of ſpeculative perfection, it may be 


_ juſtly preſumed, were prudent and practically 


right. At leaſt it may be ſafely aſſerted, that 
to attempt to form a Government on a pertect 
theory, where almoſt all the exiſting circum- 
C 2 ſtances 
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ſtances are hoſtile to the attempt, were the ex- 
treme of miſchievous folly. To force circum- 
ſtances to bend to theory, has been the fatal 
reſolution of the French People. And before 
their new Republic can be eſtabliſhed on any 
fable foundation, great muſt be the calamities 
endured in France, and violent muſt be the 
change in the diſtribution of their property, 
and the conſequent change of National Manners. 
For their fakes, and for the ſake of the Gene. 
ral Liberty of Mankind, their deſperate raſhneſs is 
deeply to be lamented ; and ſurely the interfer. 
ence of neighbouring powers, oſtenſibly to re- 
ſtore order and tranquillity among them, inten- 


tionally to reſtore their ancient deſpotiſm, and 


to diſmember France, 1s not leſs deeply to be 
execrated : they have exaſperated Men, cruel 
before, to tenfold cruelty ; they are ſharers in 
the guilt of thoſe Men, and a great part of the 
crimes and miſeries of the French Nation may 
juſtly be charged to their hoſtile confederacy.* 
Far be it from the Britiſh People to follow 
this fatal example; far be it from them to ha- 
zard the miferies of a great Revolution in pur- 
ſuit of that Republican Equality, to which their 
unequally divided property, their licentious 
populace, their luxurious capital, their widely 
extended empire, are all circumſtances moſt 
decidedly unſuitable. The attempt in the laſt 
century to eſtabliſh a Republic in this Coun- 


„vis. The Treaty of Pilnitz, | 
try, 
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try, after having been the cauſe of much 
bloodſhed, and many miſeries, was finally 


__ unſucceſsful : and ſhould the ſimilar enterprize 


in France prove more ſucceſsful, their Repub. 
lican Equality will be dearly purchaſed indeed. 
On the one hand, therefore, prudence ponder. 
ing the defeat of that enterprize in England, 
and the miſeries of the ſecond Revolution of 


France diſſuades us from the adoption of Repub- 


lican Principles; on the other hand, honour, 
public ſpirit, and a ſenſe of national injury, 
forbid us to crouch in abject acquieſcence under 
the recent uſurpations of the Great. The mid- 
dle courſe of temperate Reformation, is that 


which benevolence and a juſt patriotic zeal will 


moſt approve, as the means to avoid hazard 
from the growth of Revolutionary Principles, 
and to carry the freedom and happineſs of the 
community to the higheſt pitch, which in the 
preſent circumſtances ſeems to be attainable. 
That they who poſſeſs the power may alſo have 
the wiſdom to redreſs the grievances complained 
of, on moderate principles, and in a ſeaſonable 
time, is greatly to be wiſhed, and ſurely not al- 
together to be deſpaired. For it muſt be appa- 
rent to them, that the diſcontents of the People 
have been recently increaſed in a great degree, 
and it muſt be felt, that Parliament has loſt the 
ancient confidence of the Nation ; which muſt 
be regained by proper Reform, or there can be 
no ſafety for Government. For every State is 

C3 liable 
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liable to the calamitous viciſſitudes of fortune; 
and hence are uſually excited popular diſcontent, 
commotion, and revolution; but that Govern- 
ment is more peculiarly expoſed to danger from 
ſtormy commotions of the People, on any ca- 
lamitous event, which reſts the foundation of 
its power, not on the baſis of an equitable Con- 
ſtitution, and the unbought affection of the 
People, but on force, or fraud, on the dexte- 
rous application of the means of influence, and 
the ſkiltul management of a venal or factious 
Senate, In a Country ſo governed, it is not 
the fleeting popularity of a Miniſter, nor even 
the perſonal worth of the Monarch himſelf, 
which, in times of great National Diſtreſs, can 
give ſtability to the Throne. The exile of 
Necker, and the fate of Louis unjuſtly bleeding 
on the Scaffold, are ſtanding leſſons to ſtateſ- 
men, that virtues and talents are unable to pro- 
tect either the Miniſter or the Monarch, when 
the ſenſe of oppreſſion is become general 
and intolerable. But if it be neither wile nor 
ſafe for the Great, to perſevere in the ſupport 
of a fraudulent ſyſtem of Repreſentation, par- 
ticularly when by their inſtigation, chiefly the 
Nation has been involved in a moſt ruinous and 
unneceſſary War; on the other hand, let not 


the People and their active agents imagine that 


in exceeding the bounds of moderation, either 
in their meaſures or the means adopted for 


their ſupport, there will be no imprudence, no 


hazard 
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hazard to the cauſe of Public Liberty. Let 
them not forget, that by temperate conduct 
much was gained by preceding aflociations, 
and much more probably might have been 
added to the ſtock of Public Liberty, not 
if more extenſive meaſures of Reformation 
had been propoſed to Parliament in 1785, 
but if the temperate plan then propoſed had 
been more vigoroully ſupported by the People. 
A great conſtitutional weight has been fraudu- 
lently taken from the ſcale of the People ; t 

replace that weight, was then the laudable at- 
tempt of Yorkſhire, and other populous diſtricts; 


but their united ſtrength was found unable 


to move it. A greater portion of the People 
may now be combined to co-operate for the 
fame purpoſe, and their loſt Conſtitutional 
weight may be thus reſtored with eaſe to the 
popular ſcale. But if the weight to be moved 
ſhould be increaſed in proportion to the power 
applyed to move it, it 1s evident, that the ut- 
moſt efforts of the People will again terminate 


in diſappointment. Or, to drop the metaphor, 


and expreſs what is meant more plainly and 
more completely; if the Friends of Retorma- 
tion ſhould be perſuaded to demand redreſs 
on the principles of univerſal ſuffrage ; their 
demand will be rejected, to that rejection they 
mult ſubmit, or engage in a doubtful ſtruggle, 
in which no ſucceſs could compenſate the cala- 
mities of the Public. But if following ſafer 
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counſels, they ſhould unite in deſiring à mo- 
derate Reformation, and expreſs their firm 


reſolution to acquieſce in that conceſſion, ſhould 


it be granted to their requeſt by Parliament, ſa 
wm {o reaſonable a propaſal, ſupported as it pro» 

ably would be, by the voice of the Nation, 
could not long be reſiſted. 

The too eager advocates for Democratic 
Power, may conſider theſe cautious meaſures 
as the effect of timidity, and a Reformation 
propoſed on leſs extenſive principles than theirs, 
may appear to them little better than the paltry 
expedient of a day. They may reject the ſug+ 
geſtions of moderation with diſdain; and treat 
the propoſers of ſuch limited ſchemes of Rey 
formation, as ſtrangers to political ſcience, as 
petty Ariſtocrats, who wiſh to form or increaſe 
in the Counties a little Ariſtocracy of their own 
claſs and fize; as Men, whoſe feeble powers 


cannot comprehend the extent and grandeur of 


their magnificent ſyſtems; and the fucceſs of 
whoſe exertions would but retard the intros 
duction of that perfect Form of Government 
which their labours directly tend to eftabliſh. * 
But reſpectable as theſe perſons may be for 


their talents or their integrity, yet their cen. 


ſure will not be very diſcouraging, on the con. 
trary, it will be confidered by the Friends of 
temperate Reformation, as indirectly atteſting 


* Sce the Political Writings of Mr. David Williams and 
Thomas Cooper, Eſq. 
their 
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their ſolicitude to preſerve Public Order and 
Tranquillity, as implying a part of that praiſe 
which it is their utmoſt wiſh to deſerve. For 
reſpecting this earth and all its ſublunary buſi- 
neſs, what nobler ambition can there be than 
at once to advance the caule of rational Liberty, 
and to preſerve the Peace and Tranquillity of 
our Country ? 

There was a time when the right of Perſonal 
Repreſentation was ſupported by a Noble Duke,* 
with uncommon force; when he courageouſly 
propoſed to the Legiſlature to diſſolve the whole 
Frame of our Repreſentation, to re- conſtruct 
it on that principle, and to give the right to 
nominate a Houſe of Commons to a fanatical 


rabble, who were at that very moment beſieg- 


ing the doors of Parliament, and filling the 
kingdom with general conſternation. And 
when other leſs intrepid Reformers, from an 
anxious ſolicitude to effect a ſubſtantial Re- 
formation of Parliament, without hazard to 
the Peace of the Country, propoſed to reinforce 
the County-Repreſentation, and after that, to 
purchaſe the abolition of the obnoxious Bo- 
roughs, theſe variations of their plan were then 
oppoſed by this great Theoriſt as temporizing 
ſchemes, grounded on no ſtable principle, and 
ſhifting as this Man's fancy, or as that Mans 
s0nceit might direct. Such was then the lan- 


The Duke of Richmond, 


guage 
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guage of this Noble Reformer, and ſuch his 
lofty ſuperiority to the low conſiderations of 
prudence, and the preſervation of the Public 
Tranquillity. Virtuous Politician! Conſiſtent 
Defender of the Rights of Mankind! And yet 
it is poſſible, that more mature conſideration 
may have ſoftened the rigour of this ſtern Ad- 
vocate for the indefeaſable Right of Suffrage ; 
and other times preſenting different views of 
policy, may have lured Him to ſtoop from 
the ſublimity of his aerial ſpeculation to the 
more convenient ſyſtem of practical accom- 
modation. 

But though on the preſent occaſion, the Pro- 
poſer of this Plan ſees little reaſon to fear any 
ſeverities of animadverſion from the zeal of 
this great theoretical Reformer, yet other 
Theoriſts will be found more conſtant to ſup- 
port the univerſal ſyſtem; theſe deviations from 
it will call forth their oppoſition, and the embar- 
raflingqueſtions, as they will deem them, will un- 
doubtedly be aſked, on what principle is this plan 
of Reformationformed and offered to thePublic? 
And in what mode can it be clearly and ſafely 
aſcertained, who ſhall be deemed decent houſe- 
holders throughout the kingdom? To the ſirſt 
of theſe inquiries, let it be anſwered, the Plan is 
formed and offered on the principles of Peace, 
Conciliation, and a more complete ſecurity to 
the Liberties of the Nation. It is admitted, it 
is maintained, that no Government can be per- 


fectly agreeable to the rules of theory, under 
| which 


r 


which the right of Perſonal Repreſentation 
ſuffers any abridgement or diminution. But 
it is alſo maintained that circumſtances may, 
and in this Country at preſent, actually do 
render the eſtabliſhment of a perfect Common- 
wealth, or an abſolutely equal Repreſentation 
of the People, impracticable by peaceful means; 
and ineligible, even if the practicability were 
moſt manifeſt. From the general abhorrence 
in which that ſyſtem is held by the opulent and 
powerful, tae impracticability of it by any 
means, but thoſe of a forcible Revolution, is too 
apparent to require proof. The ineligibility of 
it, in the preſent circum/tances of this Country, even 
if it were molt eaſily reducible to practice, is 
almoſt as evidently clear. For ſhould the right 
of Univerſal Suffrage be now granted, who 
could for a moment doubt, that in quiet times, 
our profligate populace would be ſubmiſſive and 
venal; that their ſubmiſſion and venality would 
increaſe the preponderance of the Great, and 
deſtroy the ſalutary influence of thoſe difinte- 
reſted and independent Men, who are chiefly 
to be found in the middle claſſes of Mankind. 
And in times of National diſtreſs and diicon- 
tent, it can admit as little doubt, that artful 
Demagogues might ſoon inflame the paiſions 
of the populace to a wild and ferocious rage 
for Liberty; and thus raiſe a hurricane, by 
which Socicty would too probably be over- 
turned to its deepeſt foundation. Jo leſſen and 


remove 
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remove theſe objections, much might be effeted 
by time; by the farther diffuſion of property, 
the natural conſequence of continued induſtry, 
by the ſalutary diſcipline of adverſity, and the 
operation of a ſubſtantial Reformation of Par. 
liament. By theſe and other means con- 
Joined, the habits of corruption now prevalent 
alike in the higheſt and the loweſt clafles of 
Men, might be checked and gradually ſubdued; 
the evil principle of our Government might be 
deſtroyed, and in a ſucceeding generation, ſome 
near approach might be made by poſterity to 
the fimplicity and purity of our forefathers. 
But when men had added to the intelligence of 
a more enlightened age, the innocence and in- 
tegrity of primitive times, when the rich 
would diſdain to offer, and the poor ſcorn to 
receive a bribe, when Public Spirit in a compe- 
tent degree, was re-animated in the general 
body of the Nation, then, it might be reaſon- 
ably preſumed, that the right of Univerſal 
Suffrage would be exerciſed for the benefit of 
the Public; then, and not till then that Right 
ſafely might and ought to be eſtabliſhed. In 
this pacific mode of gradual improvement, the 
intereſt of the People might be promoted by 
means which Reaſon and Religion jointly ap- 
prove : popular rights might thus be completely 
reſtored without having called forth the tears 
andgroans of one unfortunate Sufferer: the fatal 
ſcenes of the Revolution of France might ne- 
ver 
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yer again be acted in Europe; the example of 


Britain, preferring peaceful melioration to the 
violence of rapid Revolution, might teach the 
numerous nations of the Continent, neither 
madly to unlooſe the bands of human ſociety, 
nor yet, with equal inſanity, as the Advocates of 
Slavery would adviſe, toperpetuatethetyranny of 
their DeſpoticGovernments, by reverting to the 
intolerance of the inquiſition, and the extremities 
of feudal oppreflion ; but rather to endeavour 
to advance from one degree of moral and poli. 
tical improvement to a yet higher degree ; till 
ultimately, the eſtabliſhment of perfect Liberty 
would be found compatible with peace and 
order, conſiſtent with the ſecure enjoyment of 
property, and productive of the trueſt happi- 
neſs, the higheſt moral dignity of mankind. 
But in the preſent ſituation of the Country, it 
is perfectly juſtifiable to wave inſiſting on a 
perſonal Repreſentation, and to endeavour to 
unite the great Body of the People, in a vi- 
gorous purſuit of moderate meaſures of Re- 
form, which are attainable without hazarding 
by a breach of public tranquillity, either the 
overthrow of our limited Monarchy, or the loſs 
of thoſe Popular Rights which remain unim- 
paired ; and induce them, inſtead of forcing 
the unfavourable circumſtances of our condi- 
tion to yield to the rigour of ſpeculation, 
to take the far ſafer, the far better courſe, 
to adapt the improvements propoſed to the 

exiſting 
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exiſting ſtate of the country, and to effect 
theſe changes by conſent, and through the 
intervention of Parliament itſelf. 
With reſpect to the queſtion, who ſhall be 
deemed, in the eye of the law, decent houſe- 
holders, and fit to be entruſted with the Right 
of Suffrage, it is admitted, that the anſwer to 
it is not unattended with difficulties, but for 
which various ſolutions have occurred. It will 
be allowed, perhaps, that the houſeholder who 
not only ſupports his own family, but contri- 
butes to the ſupport of others who may be 
diſtreſſed, might be conſidered as a decent or 
ſubſtantial houſeholder. For England and Wales 
this might be a good criterion to aſcertain 
the right to vote; but as contributions to the 
poor are not legally eſtabliſhed in Scotland, the 
payment of ſuch contributions would be an in- 
ſufficient rule. It has been thought, that a per- 
ſon who pays the window-tax might be pro- 
perly deemed a decent houſeholder, and as ſuch 
entitled to vote, and this mode of aſcertaining 
that right is preferable to the mode firit men- 
tioned, becauſe it would equally apply to every 
part of Great-Britain. But in this mode, houſe- 
holders properly qualified to vote, might ſome- 
times beexcluded from that right becauſefromthe 
ſmallneſs, not of their fortune but their habita- 
tion, they happened not to be liable to pay the 
tax upon windows. To obviate this difficulty, 
houſeholders poſſeſſing perſonal property to the 
amount 
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amount of fool. might be allowed to vote. 
That property in any part of the kingdom is 
ſufficient to purchaſe a freehold qualification to 
vote: Houſeholders of that deſcription are in 
every view equal to the loweſt claſs of free- 
holders, and from the more periſhable nature 
of their perſonal property, it may be juſtly con- 
cluded, they would ever be found at leaſtasmuch 
attached to the preſervation of peace and order, 
as perſons who poſſeſſing landed eſtates are 
leſs expoſed to injury and ruin from any popu- 
lar commotion ; and their perſonal qualification 
might be aſcertained, on the eſtabliſhment of a 
Regiſter, in the very ſame mode, and with as 
much certainty and clearneſs as the qualifica- 
tions of the Proprietors of freehold eſtates. 
But ſhould none of thoſe modes be thought ſa- 
tisfactory ; the difficulty will be readily ſur- 
mounted, when Parliament has once deter- 
mined, that decent houſeholders ought to be 
admitted to vote. It is ſufficient for a private 
individual to ſuggeſt the principle ; the mode 
of applying it, and carrying it into practice, is 
left, as it ought to be left, with deference to 
men of ſuperior authority, more experience, 
and greater legal knowledge. 

In fine, it may be objected by ſome, among 
thoſe prudent Lovers of Liberty, whoſe appro- 
bation is moſt to be coveted, that it is a hope- 
leſs attempt, to promote a moderate Reforma- 
tion of Parliament, in theſe violent times; 

| | when 
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when on the one hand popular aſſociations, in 
their raih zeal for Liberty, have applauded 
publications“ in which the Britiſh People are re- 
preſented to have no Conſtitution, no political 
right, but the unavailing right to petition; and 
the plunder of the rich is held out, as the 
incentive to the poor, to effect a Revolution in 
Britain, on the principles of Republican Equal- 
ity: thus, under the pretext of promoting 
Perſonal Liberty, contributing to the ruin of 
property, the preſervation of which was one 
principal end, for which Society was formed :— 
And when on the other hand, Aſſociations 
zealous for the Conſtitution, as they aſſert, with 
equal raſhneſs have applauded that Author, 


who after having endeavoured to deſtroy the 


Repreſentative Rights of the People, and to 
confirm the abuſes and uſurpations of which 
they complain, has laboured to deprive them 
even of the hope of future redreſs, and to rob 
them of their laſt andmoſt ancientright, ſolemnly 
recognizedat the Revolution of 1688; their right 
to meet, in their collective capacity, to conſider 
the grievances endured, and to petition for their 
removal : thus, under the pretext of defending 
property, contributing to the ruin of our Per- 
ſonal Rights. the preſervation of which was 
the other great and principal end for which So- 
ciety was eſtabliſhed. To ſuch Men, it were, 


* Mr. Paine's,—+ Mr. A. Young. 
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indeed, a fruitleſs 'tafk to - preach: moderation, 
© arid a juſt regard to the Conſtitution. But be- 
cauſe there exiſts'manifeſt danger from the vio- 
lence of theſe oppoſite Aſfociations, that is not 
2 reaſon for indifference and inactivity, it is a 
reaſon why a vigorous effort ſhould be made 
to preſerve the Conſtitution from theſe hoſtile 
extremes. They who wiſh to enjoy Peace, 
Property, and their undoubted Liberties, on 
the genuine principles of our C onſtitution, are 
{ill the moſt conſiderable part of the nation; miſ- 
led they may have been by rumours, ſurmiſes, 
and the various fallacies of artful Men; cor- 
rupted they never can be; they never can be 
indifferent to the welfare of their Country. To 
their judgement therefore theſe propoſitions are 
committed, and ſucceſs is alone wiſhed and ex- 
pected from their approbation, from their union 
and zeal to ſupport a good, a prudent, and a 
ſtrictly limited end, by thole regular and peace- 
tul means which under our Conſtitution, im- 
paired as it is, we have yet a right to employ. 
In ſtill adhering to theſe ſentiments and to. 
this middle courſe of action, unbiaſſed by the 
altered intereſts or opinions of Stateſmen, un- 
changed by the heated temper of the times, 
unrelaxed by the uſual indolence of his age, and 
undaunted by the ſlanders and invectives which 
may yet await him, the Author of this Paper feels 
the ſatisfaction of an approving mind. Whether 
amidſt the conflict of contending parties, and 
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the jarring of irritated paſſions, the voice of an 
individual, recommending moderation and a 
conciliatory ſpirit, mutually to concede and 
accept a temperate Reform of Parliament, may 
be ſufficiently heard and attended to, he knows 
not. His ſentiments, unwelcome as they may 
be to many, it is his duty not to conceal ; they 
proceed from a ſincere but anxious heart ; they 
are offered to the Public without a fear or a 
with for himſelf; but for the welfare of his 
Country, for the general happineſs of Mankind, 
his earneſt prayer to the Supreme Ruler of 
events will be, that He may diſpoſe our hearts 
to adopt thoſe counſels, whatever they may be, 
which tend moſt directly to promote the cauſe 
of virtuous Liberty, and to preſerve the peace 
of the Community. 


APPENDIX, 


APPENDIX. | 


Containing ſome Paſſages tranſcribed . 
from the late Publication of Mr. A. | 
Youns, entitled, © The Example of France 
a Warning to Britain, which Paſſages 
are briefly quoted or alluded to, in the | 

preceding Paper; and there conſidered 
as being hoſtile to Public Liberty, and 
tending to ſubvert the Conſtitution of 

Britain: N. B, They are tranſcribed 
from the 3d Edition of that Publication, 


— 
. — oo 


At Pages 89, go, and 91, the Reader may find | 
the following paſſage : Viz. | 


to ſuppoſe that the Houſe of Commons 1 
purports to be the Repreſentatives of the Peo- | 
ple, if by Repreſentation is meant choice, Be- i 
'ng once choſen by the few, they repreſent the | 
nany. They purport to be nothing more than 
vhat they are: and they are nothing more than | 
þis—Men fitting in a Senate, and forming a | 

mird branch of the legiſlature, choſen by cer- | 
D 2 tain 


Contend, in reply, that it is mere theory | 
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tain-bodies, who, by.the.Conſtitution, have the 
privilege of electing them. 'lhey may be ac- 
curately deſcribed without uſing the word, or 
referring to the idea of Repreſentation. To 
call them the Repreſentatives of the People, is 
a very inaccurate mode of expreſſion ; they 
ought never to be called by any other name 
than the Houſe of Commons, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Houſe of Lords. If they were 
really the Repreſentatives of the People, they 
might in theory be good, or better; but they 
would be ſomething elſe than what they are, 
and conſequently different from that which has 
rendered us a great, a free, and a happy nation. 
But there is not the leaſt reaſon to think that 
they were ever deemed the Repreſentatives of 
the People; certainly not the Knights, for the 
408. qualification of Electors, the value of mo- 
ney conſidered, was nearly 40l. of preſent money. 
The notion of Repreſentation and Delegation 
of rights and privileges from the Electors, has 
vitiated and turned to confuſion ſo many ideas 
on the ſubject, becauſe Writers and Parliaments 
themſelves, to ſuit the purpoſes of a moment, 
have, thought it for their intereſt to be eſteemed 
ſomething different than what they really are. 
The EleQors of Members of Parliament do not 
delegate power, nor entruſt privileges, if, by de- 
legation, is. meant the transfer of ſomething 
poſſeſſed by thoſe who depute ; for the Electors 
kave neither thoſe powers nor thoſe privileges, 
an 
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and therefore cannot delegate them. But the 
Members when elected, and in combination with 
the other branches of the legiſlature, aſſume, 
and poſſeſs, and give themſelves ſuch powers 
and privileges, which thoſe did not poſſeſs who 
ſent them. Hence, then, the ſeptennial act was 
Juſt as conſtitutional as the biennial. 


At Pages 94 and 95, He may find the 
following, viz. 


But I contend, on the contrary line of fact, 
that the proſperity and happineſs we have en- 
Joyed for a century, and never ſo great as at 
preſent, is owing preciſely to the Houſe of Com- 
mons NOT ſpeaking the Will of the People; 
and I am founded in the fact, ſo notorious. to 
all the world, that ſuch proſperity has grown 
to its preſent height under the influence of a 
Houle elected not by perſons, but by property. 
It a Parliament, ſpeaking therefore the voice 
not of the people, has made us what we are, 
and if National Aflemblies, ſpeaking the voice 
of the People, have brought France to her pre- 
ſent ſituation, I have a double experiment to 
ſupport me in the aſſertion, that reforming or 
changing the Conſtitution of our Houſe of 
Commons, ſo as to make it ſpeak ſome new 
voice, untried in this kingdom, would be a 
procedure on theory, and worthy of theoriſts 
only. is 
At 
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At Page 174, the following, viz. 


It appears to me, that there would be a ſin- 
gular propriety in the aſſociations which are at 
preſent ſpreading through the kingdom, peti- 
tioning Parliament to paſs an act to declare all 
clubs, affociations, ſocieties, and meetings of 
men, that aflemble for the purpoſe of obtain- 
ing changes in the Conſtitution, illegal. 


At Pages 178 and 179, the following, viz. 


The concluſion may be compreſſed in a few 
lines: the danger of the moment is great in- 
deed; and only to be guarded againſt by the 
moſt unremitted diligence and activity: exert 
that diligence, and bring that activity into play 
by an unanimous ſupport of the adminiſtration 
entruſted at preſent with the public ſafety : the 
queſtion is not, whether you are a friend or an 
enemy of that adminiſtration; you are certainly 
a friend to the lives and properties of mankind. 
Join in aſſociations for our defence, againſt 
banditti, cut throats, and Jacobins ; join againſt 
an enemy more ſubtle and therefore more dan- 
gerous, the friends of reform; the Aſſociators, 
who would plant the tree of equal liberty ; the 
Mountebanks who have a French noſtrum, and 
Birmingham daggers, for the diſeaſes of our 
Engliſh Conſtitution, Guard againſt ſuch miſ- 
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creant attempts by pointed reſolutions; and 
call with one voice, on the legiſlature to ſup- 
preſs, by vigourous and deciſive laws, the clubs 
of ſedition; the aſſociations that call themſelves 
our © Conſtitutional *” Inſtructors and our 
Friends; whoſe leſſons are inſtitutes of anarchy; 
and whoſe friendſhip, ſhould their tenets pre- 
vail, would cement with our beſt blood, that 
National Convention of Britain with which 
thoſe ſocieties have ſo lately threatened us. 


THE END, 
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